POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER \ 


Vol. XXX. No. 386. | eee AT THE GENERAL | Aff NEe London, November 18, 1908. Sixpence. 


TO THE RESCUE OF THOSE IN WANT—MRS. ASQUITH’S APPEAL 


Mrs. Asquith, whose latest picture taken in the garden of her official residence at Downing Street is shown above, has issued an appeal for personal 

service and investigation to alleviate the wants of the poor and needy during the forthcoming winter. The secretaries of the movement, of which 

Mrs. Asquith is the originator, are the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton and Miss Violet Markham, to whom, at 8, Gower Street, Bloomsbury, willing helpers 
are requested to address themselves. Inset is a recent snapshot of the Premier 
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Lafayette 
LADY HELEN GRIMSTON 


Whose marriage to Mr. Felix Cassel takes place 
to-day (Wednesday) 


The Kaiser’s Troubles. 


E confess to asneaking sympathy 
with the Kaiser over his recent 
internal political embroilment. 
No one who has studied the 

man behind the King can have an instant’s 
doubt of his intense sincerity, and though 
his statements may have been in the 
highest degree injudicious yet it does not 
alter what those best qualified to judge 
allow, namely, that he is keenly desirous 
of closer unity with this - 
country. We repeat, amidst 
the furious yelping of Ger- 
man political sections seek- * 
ing for party capital and a 
hungry press ever seeking 
for a new sensation, that 
we are sorry for the 
Monarch who, whatever his 
indiscretions, has set an 
example of domestic inte- 
grity and virtue which it 
would be hard to equal in 
royal history. 


A Royal House Party. 


Oe Maud of Norway 

and Prince Olaf will 
both be members of the 
house party at Windsor for 
the visit of the King and 
Queen of Sweden. King 
Haakon is expected to 
arrive in London on Friday 
or Saturday next. {t is 
expected that he will break- 
fast at Buckingham Palace 
on the day of his arrival 
and then go on to stay at 
Appleton House with 
Queen Maud and his little 
son, who is_ endearing 
himself with all he comes 
across on account of the 
amusing earnestness with 
which he enters into the 
different ceremonials which 
necessarily attend royal 
movements. 
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Hustling Hicks. 


M: Seymour Hicks, who has filled the 

pages ofa daily contemporary with 
his woes as an actor-manager of a suc- 
cessfully marrying chorus, was the first 
actor to appear before King Edward after 
the royal mourning for the late Queen was 
over. He appeared in Scrooge and Papa’s 
Wife at Sandringham, and was presented 
by the King with a pair of diamond sleeve 
links and his wife with a diamond brooch 
as a souvenir of the visit. 


Government by Ballot. 
“he latest method of choosing can- 
didates by popular ballot, inserting 
photographs of aspirants to candidature 
in a popular morning paper, as is now 
being done by Mr. George Edwardes for 
Gaiety chorus girls in “ The Daily Mirror,” 
opens up some awful possibilities. Think, 
for example, if the Cabinet were chosen 
by popular ballot on these lines. But 
there, before such eventualities the brain 
reels. 
Indian Unrest. 
M. uch anxiety has been felt at head- 
quarters as to the present political 
situation in India. In army circles the 
possibility of a campaign is the upper- 
most subject of discussion, but it is well 
known that soldiers are by reason of their 
profession alarmists of the very first order. 
On this occasion there seems to be so 
much smoke that an outbreak of fire 
would not greatly surprise the far-seeing 
citizen. Lucky indeed is the country 
that has a Lord Morley to watch over the 
destinies of the finest of her colonies. 


AN INTERESTING GROUP OF ROYAL CHILDREN 


The children of the Princess Charles of Hesse and the Crown Princess of Greece. 
The names, from left to right, are : Back row—Prince Philip, Prince Frederick Charles 
of Hesse, Prince Alexander of Greece, Prince Max of Hesse; front row—Princess 
Helen of Greece, Princess Irene of Greece, Prince Richard, Prince Wolfgang and 
Prince Christopher of Hesse, Prince Paul of Greece. 

gang are twins as also are Prince Richard and Prince Christopher of Hesse 
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Prince Philip and Prince Wolf- 


Lafayette 


MR. FELIX CASSEL 


Whose marriage to Lady Helen Grimston takes 
place to-day (Wednesday) 


The Victim of the Road Hog. 


here is no doubt whatever that the 
horse even more than the proverbial 
donkey is the most patient of animals. 
Just when the road had become a thing 
of terror for him in the shape of bicycles 
and he had grown accustomed to the 
fact there came the motor car with. more 
consequent lessons to learn. Flying ma- 
chines, of whose advent up to the present 
he is still happily unconscious, loom for 
him in the near future, 
while now the Postmaster- 
General has issued a prize 
for the best design for an 
artistic telegraph post. One 
can imagine the abject 
terror of a young and inex- 
perienced steed with motors 
before him, bicycles behind 
him, steam rollers in the 
distance, and awful speci- 
mens of the art nouveau on 
either side. Verily who 
would be a horse ? 


Holy Blackpool. 
Blackpool, that summer 
paradise of so many 
thousands, has blossomed 
out into a new role at last. 
Not content with being 
“the gayest seaside resort 
of Europe” it has now 
aspirations to be the most 


moral. Quite lately an 
aspirant for municipal 
honours declared during 


one of his public orations 
that “he had never drank 
nor smoked, nor had ever 
walked out with a woman 
in his life.” Now to be 
gay and bright and amus- 
ing, and at “the same time 
to be good, is a difficult 
feat for any person, and 
Blackpool barely rewarded 
this paragon of human 
virtue by giving him but 
twenty-three votes. 


Voigt 
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Wake up, London. 


“here is a good deal of discussion going 
on at the present moment about 
London being dull. Up till just lately we 
had always believed that Berlin stood 
unrivalled in that direction, but now some 
colonial and American visitors have been 
bitterly complaining of our own 
metropolitan shortcomings. This 
has’ naturally made all patriotic 
London stop and pause, though they 
have at the same time denied it 
vehemently from the columns of the 
daily newspapers. Yet what are 
indeed the facts? We find our cafés 
and restaurants closed at the absurdly 
early hour of 12.30, we find that 
during the most part of Sunday our 
hunger and thirst must go unsatisfied, 
while any form of mild amusement 
is out of the question; we close 
our exhibitions—when we have any 
—on the one day which the people 
could really be able to enjoy them, 
and only open such dull things as 
museums under protest. We hear a 
great deal of the censorship of plays, 
and there is a rumour that next year 
at the White City no intoxicating 
liquors will be sold at all, and we 
ask ourselves whether all these 
accusations against our gaiety be 
true or not. Most of us, too, are 
bound to confess they are, though 
we at any rate can defend ourselves 
by saying that all these restrictions 
are at least the price we have to 
pay for appearing “ good.” 


Silence and Compensations. 
M« Taft has been talked into the 
presidency of America, and 
the masterful: Roosevelt has had his 
way. There is no doubt that most 
good Americans are glad that at 
last the unnecessary talk which 
apparently is so essential to American 
elections has at last been dammed up, 
while as for Mr. Bryan he is now at 
liberty to cultivate his Nebraskan potato 
patch and dream of the many compen- 
sations which life offers for those who 
are not elected president after all. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
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York. Miss Hasell is the 


At Last. 


e certainly think that the manager of 

the Queen’s Theatre should receive 

a vote of thanks and an illuminated ad- 
dress from all theatregoers for having 


at last solved the knotty problem of the 
“No lady,’ so runs the 


matinée hat. 


MISS MARY MASON HASELL 


racing yacht, Vigilant 


notice, “shall be permitted to wear a hat 
unless oyer fifty years of age.” We 
think that settles the matter once and for 
all, while for combined ingenuity and 
knowledge of a most interesting half of 
human nature we think that this inspired 
ukase takes the proverbial biscuit. 
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The Turning of the Road Hog. 


At a time when motorists seem to have 

all the world against them—when 
the police are so busy setting traps that 
the object for which the force was created 
seems lost—it is pleasant to know that 
the persecuted body are about to take up 
the cudgels in their own behalf. 
Why, they say, should motorists 
have all sorts of regulations when 
horse traffic goes its own free way 


without let or hindrance? Lights 
on vehicles of all kinds will be 
insisted upon this winter more 


than ever, and country roads will 
not be a source of danger to every- 
one by reason of carriages not 
having lights as they have been in 
the past. We think this agitation 
will be welcomed by everyone alike 
as who does not know the disagree- 
able incidents which have happened 
to everybody by suddenly being 
brought face to face with an un- 
lighted vehicle in a dark country 
lane? Motorists are by no means 
the only criminals of the road, 
though they are the only ones we 
ever hear anything about. 


The Punishment Fit the Crime. 


-mericans are making a _ great 

fuss over a certain architect 
who has just built a five-roomed 
house in something under twelve 
hours. Personally the only punish- 
ment which we would inflict upon 
this record-breaker would be for 
him to live in his handiwork for 
the rest of his “natural” as they 
say in America. 
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An American débutante who is to be married to Mr. George Borwick, 
son of Sir Robert Borwick, on December 7 at Grace Church, New 
younger daughter of Mr. Lewis Cruger 
Hasell and a niece of Mr. William Iselin, the owner of the famous 
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The Future is for the Rich. 


“There is a good deal of talk 

about “the conquest of the 
air” by aeroplanists and “ the conquest of 
the road”’ by motorists; but what really 
is this ‘‘ conquest,’ and over whom? Per- 
haps the pedestrian can answer best. At 
least we foresee that in the near future 
life for the ‘‘unendowed ” will be hardly 


worth living at all. 


A TRIO OF PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE BLANKNEY 


At the opening meet at Brant Broughton, Lincs. The names, from left to right, 
are: Sir George Whichcote (in car), General Sir Mildmay Willson, and Lord Charles 
Bentinck (with overcoat off) 


Followed by Count Zeppelin, about to embark in the Zeppelin airship, in which he 
made a long journey the other day. His father, the Kaiser, has also followed the 
example of his son and recently made a short and successful trip 


to 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Tatler,” London. 
SHIPPING, TOURS, G, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


| ‘ons London. Marseilles. Naples. 
ORMU Zigaiisssesstassccseyeserctsssess 6465 Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Dec. 6 
ORIENT.. | 5453 Dec. 11 Dec. 18 Dec. 20 
OROYA. 6297 Dec. 25 Jan. 1 Jan. 3 
43 F. Green & Co.,, Head Offices: 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
ffice, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TEE SPE Ee Ris 


of this week, issued on Friday, November 20, will contain— 


A VIVID ACCOUNT OF THE MOTOR SHOW 


and the improvements introduced during the past season, 
dealt with in a four-page supplement. 


THE HOLY CARPET PROCESSION AT CAIRO: 
A double page, drawn by Wat Pacer. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR: 


Drawn by ArTHUR Garratt at Berlin. 
THE CHARM OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE NEW PLAYS OF THE WEEK. 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING TOUR. 
HEALING THE BODY THROUGH THE SOUL: 


The strange methods of American Anglicanism. 
AND MANY OTHER INTERESTING TOPICS. 


MAS Ia SIS ella ela, Gd. 


VOLUMES I. to XXIX. of 
aE A AS Te ane 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


S 5@) OO to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 
' annum to persons entitled to money 


on death of relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 


£1 @: OOO to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 


without sureties, in sums of £10 
upwards. £20,000 to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
without sureties, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 
remain for one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


H. HYAM, 35, LEOPOLD STREET, LEEDS. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE Epwarpes. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Mr. iceorde Edwardes's New Production. 


NA. 
A Musical Playk MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. “THE LYONS MAIL” at 8.45. 
Mr. H. B. IRVING. Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD. 
At 8.15, THE SERGEANT OF HUSSARS, by CiceLty HAMILToN. 

Box Office 10 till 10. Telephone 6867 Gerrard. Matinees, WEDS. & SATS. at 2.15. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE. *"\ DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c. 
“AFTER THE OPERA.” 
GORDON CLEATHER, BIOSCOPE, and SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircurns, 


HVERES GOUP CHUB we Moles, 
OPEN OCTOBER 15TH TO MAY 15TH. 


Three minutes’ walk from Golf Hotel. 
GEORGE H. LOGAN, Secretary, 


HA OG AT E 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (SO Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 
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For HEALTH 
and PLEASURE. 


tOnP ET. Je 


A VIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W. H. Lecce, Manager. 


Bowling green. Fishing 


BoSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. 
H. Knaacs. 


and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights, Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte orinclusive. 87 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. SchwaseE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands, 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress, 


BRDLINGTON.—Metropole. 
Full Sea view. 


BRDLINGTON.—Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. 
noon teas, Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


Light Luncheons. After- 


(CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. 

beautiful Monte district. ee 

ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. RILEy. 


HARROGATE.— Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. ‘Grams: * 


HARROGATE. —Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters _in syphons and bottles. 


ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position, Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress, 


HARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ** Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARR0GATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 


Occupies an extremely fine position in the 


Overlooking the 
Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 


Excellent 


EQULL.— Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. 


High-class cooking. Every convenience. 


See the beauty spots of Warwickshire in Autumn; 
conveniently reached from all parts. Enlarged and re-modelled. Unique hunting quarters; 
largest stabling and garage in district. Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.—Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval, Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables), First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Specialterms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. 


SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. 


CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. 
Lounge and billiard room, Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances TayLor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


Tariff on application to Remy Meap, Resident 


Golf links. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks- 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom. 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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On their way to give a command performance at Sandringham. 
seen chatting with the engine-driver at St. Pancras previous to entraining for 


the journey 


Captain Watt of the ‘‘ Lusitania.” 


Captain Watt, who commanded the 

Lusitania and who has _ recently 
retired, was one of the ablest and 
most experienced navigators afloat. He 
is not perhaps quite as popular as some 
Atlantic captains, for as he expresses it 
himself he has “no parlour tricks,” and 
maintains that the captain’s place is on 
the bridge ensuring the safety of his pas- 
sengers and not in the saloon entertaining 
them. He tells some amusing stories of 
how inquisitive passengers plied him with 
absurd questions about the ship and her 
progress. One of them had a penchant for 
knowing every morning exactly how far 
they might be from land. After answering 
her inquiries to the best of his ability for 
several days he replied to the daily ques- 
tion one morning by saying that they 
were about two miles from it. “But I 
can’t see it,’ objected the incorrigible 
inquirer. “ No, because you aren’t looking 
in the right direction,” returned the cap- 
tain; “you must look down there,” as 
he pointed significantly at the water. 
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The ‘‘ Classical” Rage. 
he Maud Allan craze is spreading from 
the stage to the drawing-room. At 
the house of a certain well-known north- 
country hostess the other night where a 
large shooting party was being entertained 
a lady well known in London society as 
an “ original.” volunteered to do an imita- 
tion of the “Spring” dance. Clad in a 
diaphanous costume “de nuit” kirtled to 
her knees and wreathed (luckily) in flowers 
she gave a spirited aud most graceful 
performance to the delight of all con- 
cerned. Really if the “living statuary ”’ 
craze comes back-again dull and exhausted 
sportsmen may yet have provided for them 
by considerate hostesses some amateur 
after-dinner performances which may open 
their tired eyes. 


MRS. CYRIL MAUDE 


Mr. Maude is 


In A Bridge Tangle produced at the Court Theatre last week. 
gives a polished and altogether delightful rendering of Lady Dereham, while Miss 
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Ellis & Walery 


MISS PHYLLIS EMBURY AND MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON 


Miss Kingston 


Embury’s work is quite reminiscent of the clever acting of Miss Léhr 


Campbell-Gray 


MR. FRANK A. GOTCH 


The champion wrestler of the world, who is at present 
playing in a spectacular comedy sketch at the Coliseum 
bearing the title All About a Bout. Mr. Gotch 
impersonates a Yale strong man and athlete, and in 
the sketch is enacted a realistic wrestling scene 
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The Lady Courier. 


he lady guide has broken out in a 
fresh place. At g, Orange Street, 
Haymarket, will be found the London 
Ladies’ Courier Association. This is an 
organisation quite apart from anything 
hitherto projected. Its members consist 
of 200 gentlewomen of good educa- 
tion and of experience in home and 
foreign travel with a capacity for plan- 
ning a day’s sightseeing inferior in no 
respect to that of the average hotel cicerone. 
At this bureau they have the advantage 
of attending language classes and also 
lectures on places of historic interest. 
Each member holds herself in readiness to 
be “a guide, philosopher, and friend” to 
a tourist party whose aim is to travel 
leisurely and to see all there is to be seen. 


te 


The Hack-Gotch Match. 


ongratulations to the London press, a 
select committee of which has been 
appointed to arrange the details of the forth- 
coming Gotch-Hackenschmidt wrestling 
match and also to mother the old and 
honourable sport in general. This will 
doubtless result in ‘‘Jess squeak” in the 
way of boasting cackle by the wrestlers 
and “more wool” in the way of real 
honest wrestling. Doubtless it will be a 
great match, and though our sympathies 
and support go out to “ Hack”’ on account 
of the unfailing sportsmanship he has 
always shown here, yet we believe that 
Gotch will put up a decent battle. 


Mrs. Asquith’s Appeal. 
V e would particularly ask all our 
readers to carefully consider 
whether they cannot help forward: the 
magnificent scheme for which Mrs. Asquith 
has made such a touching appeal, either 
by gifts of money or kind or, what is even 
more valuable, some of their time to 
investigate deserving cases. 
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Experience and Disillusion. 
wenty-three Suffragettes lying in dur- 
ance vile in Holloway Gaol are 
finding the fruits of heroism somewhat 
overrated, they have accordingly sent in 
a petition to be removed from the second 
to the first division. The “equality” 


which they so yearned for has apparently 
failed to satisfy them, and they have come 


LADY NORAH HASTINGS 
Daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, at the opening meet of the Atherstone 


Deserving Charities. 
magnificent concert has been arranged 
by Madame Pauline Donalda in aid 
of St. George’s Hospital and the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital on Friday 
afternoon next at the Queen’s Hall at 
three o’clock. The concert is under the 
patronage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and numerous other royalties, and 
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Budding Diplomatists. 
The Duke, of Wellington’s third son, 
Lord Gerald Wellesley, has just 
been gazetted on his entrance into the 
diplomatic service, to which he should be 
an acquisition. According to the present 
practice he is available either for the post 
of attaché abroad or for a clerkship at 
the Foreign Office. In the same gazette 


THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER (ON LEFT) 


at Caldecott, Captain Townshend’s residence near Nuneaton 


to the sad conclusion that whereas a mere 
male brawler deserves all he gets his female 
counterpart should Suffer nothing more 
disagreeable than a ‘“‘rest cure” for all her 
faults. They have apparently ceased to 
believe in the axiom of their cause, that 
the greater the hardship the greater the 
heroism, and we agree with ‘them that 
it does look better. on. _ Peper than in 
ghee 
An Operatic Convert. 
Me sanwhile Madame 
Melba has apparent- 
ly fallen a victim to the 
feminine movement. 
Though she has not as-yet 
been discovered chained to 
a handrail in the House of 
Commons there was a 
certain trepidation among 
the audience at her “ fare- 
well concert’ at the Albert 
Hall last week that she 
would finish up her cele- 
brated aria from Lucia 
with the well-known battle 
cry of ‘‘ votes for women.” 
This anxiety was happily 
unfounded, and if in the 
near future she should go 
to gaol along with that 
“pretty little singing bird” 
ot “ The Saturday Review,’ 
Miss Christabel Pank hurst, 
| for one shall aspire to do 
some paltry misdemeanour 
and go there likewise. A 
concert of prison hymns 
sung by the diva ought at 
least to compensate for a 
costume of “ugliness and 
arrows,’ and at any rate 
be finer singing than Mrs. | 
Drummond’s, 


MISS DOROTHY LEVITT—THE 


as Madame Donalda herself, Miss Marie 
Tempest, Miss Cissie Loftus, Mr. John 
McCormack, Sir Charles Santley, Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, and many other distin- 
guished artistes have offered their services 
there can be no doubt of the success of the 
undertaking. It is to be hoped that all 
people interested in this very deserving 
charity will make a point of being present. 


Miss Levitt is one of the few lady motorists who have taken part in prominent races 


and with much success 
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Foulsham & Ban fielt 


INTREPID LADY MOTORIST 


Talking to Lady Arthur Grosvenor at the recent meet of the Cheshire at 


Highway Side 


appears the name of Sir Coleridge Ken- 
nard, on whose father Queen Victoria 
intended to confer a baronetcy in 1891, 
but as he died before the patent could be 
made out the honour was bestowed in- 
stead on his infant grandson, while his 
widow was allowed to assume the rank of 
precedence of) a baronet’s widow. The 


presept Sir | AAS is an excellent 
linguist, and since he left 


Eton has been preparing 
for a diplomatic career by 
a sojourn on the Continent. 


A New Golf Club. 


Ap he Stoke Park Golf 

Club is now an esta- 
blished fact, and is likely 
to become the smartest as 
well as the most exclusive 
in the country. It boasts 
one of the finest clubhouses 
in England and 250 acres 
of ground, including two 
large lakes. The clubhouse, 
which is charmingly deco- 
tated and furnished, has a 
magnificent dining-room, a 
marble hall, a winter gar- 
den, and some thirty to 
‘forty: bedrooms are among 
its attractions. Prince 
Albert of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein is its president, Earl 
Howe its vice-president, 
and the list of its first 
members contains the 
names of Lord and Lady 
Derby, Lady Gosford, the 
Earl of Chesterfield, Lord 
and Lady Decies, Lord 
Alistair. Innes-Ker, Lord 
Poulett, Lord. Westbury, 
Lord Wolverton, and Mr. 
Waldorl Astor of Cliveden. 
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The Queen’s Christmas Shopping. 


ueen Alexandra has _ wisely 
begun her Christmas shopping 
early. For three whole mornings 
innumerable tradesmen — a good 
many of them toymakers— have 
attended at Buckingham Palace to 
display their wares for her inspection 
and selection. Each of her grand- 
children has had a present thought- 
fully chosen especially for it, and 
every member of her household 
besides all her personal friends have 
had their gifts considered and suited 
to their tastes by her Majesty, who 
takes a very real pleasure in this 
arduous part of her duties. The 
Queen has. expended_an enormous 
lot of time and thought of late 
on the final arrangement for the 
publication of her own souvenir 


album,: for. which -the demand is 
so great. Queen Maud did a good 
deal of her Christmas shopping 


here, too, during her stay, but pre- 
ferred visiting the shops herself 
and making her purchases as in the 
days of her girlhood in. London, 
when she and her sisters enjoyed 
nothing so much as a prowl among 
the Bond Street and Regent Street 
shops. 
Sentry Go Interrupted at Buckingham 
Palace. 
“he other day an incident hap- 
pened to the two sentries at the 
front gates of Buckingham Palace 
which completely upset even their 
gravity. A kindly- -disposed “country 
cousin,’ evidently in London for 
a first visit, stood watching them 
march up to one another, look 
through each other in the usual 
supercilious manner, and immedi- 
ately turn sharply round and march 
back again. His face wore a puzzled 
expression. It was evident that 


he thought all was not well between 
these brothers in arms and feared that 
perhaps a fracas might be imminent. 
last, just as they were approaching each 
other for the hundredth time, he thought 
Rushing 


the time had come to interfere. 


Towm 


THE LATE VICTORIEN SARDOU WITH MADAME SARAH 
BERNHARDT 


This photograph was the last taken of the famous dramatist 
and is further interesting as showing him with the divine Sarah, 
who interpreted many of his plays. M. Sardou, who was a 
member of the French Academy, was born in 1831. He wrote 
‘La Tosca,” ‘‘ Fedora," ‘‘Robespierre,” and ‘ Dante"’ 


forward he seized both by the arm and 
said in the most pleading tones, ‘‘ See here, 
At boys, we all make mistakes sometimes and __ yet. 
are too proud to apologise. I dare say 
there’s a great deal to be said on both 
sides. Now, shake hands and make it up.” 


THE  TATLER. 


Out. 


The Czar’s Old English Plate. 


[ 2credible as the statement may 
sound the old English silver 
plate in the possession of the Czar 
of Russia surpasses the enormous 
collection of plate at Windsor 
Castle both in historical interest 
and intrinsic value. Plate of the 
Elizabethan period is represented by 
no fewer than twelve pieces of great 
rarity, beginning with a pair of the 
large vase-shaped bottles known as 
“pilgrim bottles,’ dated 1580-1, 
and believed to have formed part of 
Queen Elizabeth’s presents to Ivan 
the Terrible. The wonderful state 
carriage given by her to the same 
monarch. is_ also preserved in- the 
Kremlin. There are also two 
gigantic leopards made of English 
silver, and many other unique and 
splendid pieces which have been 
presented at different times by. our 
sovereigns, the like of which we do 
not possess nowadays since Charles 
I. melted all the finest specimens 
belonging to the Crown to replenish 
his coffers.. In the coronation. year 
King Edward had a replica made 
for Queen Alexandra of a certain 
massive pair of silver jugs over 2 ft. 
in height and lavishly decorated 
which she had long coveted and 
which are in the possession of the 
present Czar. 
A Society Engagement. 
yAN newly-announced engagement, 
which, however, has been no 
secret to their friends for some time, 
is that of Miss Gladys Baggallay to 
Mr. William Amherst Cecil of the 
Grenadier Guards, the eldest son of 
Lord William Cecil. Lord William 
is Comptroller of the Household to 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and 
he and Lady William are among 
her oldest friends. Their son is only 


twenty-two and his fiancée still younger, 
so the marriage will not take place just 
Miss Baggallay is an only child and 
until lately has lived in London with her 
parents,who have now settled near Winches- 
ter and only come to town in the season. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LAUNCH—THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP, 


“* PALUXENT,” 
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A REMARKABLE SNAPSHOT—THROWN AT THE 


Racing at Manchester. 
WEEK ago in the ‘‘ Notebook” | 
made some extended reference 
to Liverpool and its racing asso- 
ciations ; this week I may appro- 
priately make some mention of that other 
great industrial’ centre in Lancashire, 
namely, Manchester, where as usual the 
race meeting which is in progress there 
next week will wind up the flat-racing 
season of rgo8. Just as we read again on 
August 13 last of that “crack of the 
rifle’? on the moors, so on Monday week 
it is odds on that we shall read of that 
mysterious and wonderful “curtain” which 
was rung down at Manchester, to be 
“rung ’’ up again in due course at Lincoln 
in 1909. 
Popularity the Thing. 
anchester may not 
have the unique 
traditions of Liverpool, 
but it most certainly 
possesses the ways and 
means of attracting 
the masses. There are 
at least half-a-dozen 
race meetings there in 
the course of the year, 
and whether it be the 
famous steeplechasing 
ixture on New-year’s 
Day or the Summer 
Cup day in Whitsun- 
tide week you may 
always rely on seeing 
a great gathering of 
the masses at Castle 
Irwell.. What may 
please and attract the 
masses may not enter- 
tain the sophisticated 


racegoer who prefers 
to take his racing 
pleasures in comfort 
at Ascot, Doncaster, 


Newmarket, Goodwood, andsuclhilike places 
of fashion. Thus you do not often read of 
distinguished house parties assembling for 
racing at Manchester. But those finan- 
cially interested in Manchester know well 
on which side their bread is buttered. 
They recognise that their business is to 
be more popular than fashionable, and 
their first thought, therefore, is in catering 
for the masses. 
% i 
Big Stake Money Given. 
A. racecourse company must be successful 
which can afford to give the sub- 
stantial stakes offered at Manchester. 
There are £1,000 steeplechase and hurdle 


races. The Summer Cup, which Polar 
Star won in grand style this year, is worth 
close on £3,000 to the winner. Then the 
Prince Edward Handicap, decided in Sep- 
tember and won last by Llangwm, and 
the November Handicap, which will be 
down for decision on Saturday week, are 
each worth close on £2,000. These are 
big prizes as far as handicaps go, and 
apart from them very good money is 
given in the important two-year-old races. 
Thus Manchester may be said to both take 
and give in a large way. 
A Landmark in Turf History. 
“The big race of next week, coming as it 
does on the last day of the season, is 


AT THE LIVERPOOL AUTUMN MEETING 


On left the Grand Duke Michael and second from right Mrs. Hall Walker, wife of the well- 


* known owner 


naturally enough an important landmark 
in turf history year by year. Those people 
who back horses, be they misguided or 
not, then have their final flutter of the 
season, while owners and trainers directly 
interested in the event have hopes of 
making more than enough to pay the 
winter's hay and corn bill. Generally the 
horses themselves are animals that have 
failed more than once when much “ ex- 
pected,’ and they are being given a last 
chance. Last year, for instance, Baltin- 
glass, who won, retrieved some big losses 
incurred a month or more earlier in the 
Cesarewitch. “Two years ago Spate had 
failed conspicuously more than once before 
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STARTING GATE 


winning at Manchester, and’ so one miglit 
quote instances to illustrate the point that 
in certain cases the November Handicap 
might aptly be called the Season’s. Re- 
triever. I suppose few do not actually 
welcome the end of a season which must 
be nothing less than strenuous to all 
actively engaged in it. Backers must 
stop if they do not intend to plunge into 
the National Hunt season, and perhaps it 
is a good thing for them that circum- 
stances rather than desire compel a tem- 
porary retirement from the expensive 
luxury of backing horses. Then trainers 
and jockeys must wel ome the respite 
which the four “close” months in the 


winter season brings them. And I am 
sure if they could 
speak the horses 


would express them- 
selves as devoutly 
thankful that for a 


long time to come 
they will be free from 
nasty railway horse 


boxes, strange quarters 
away from home, and 
the hurly-burly of 
being driven from 
pillar to post under 
the modern methods 
of race-riding. 


tk te 


Heroes of the Past. 
Before I quit the sub- 

ject of Manchester 
let me allude to a few 
November Handicap 
winners in the past 
who carried heavy 
weights. I go back 
thirty years when 
Belphoebe won with 
g st. 5 lb. on his back. 
That was thought a 
grand performance, 
but it was destined 
to be eclipsed five years later when in 1883 
that very fine handicap performer, Corrie 
Rae, won with gst. ro lb. up. That was 
an inspiring victory. Carlton, however, a 
great long-distance cup horse who was 
bought for a mere song as a weakly foal, 
carried g st. 12 lb. to victory twenty-one 
years ago. Nothing better has ever been 
done in the race. Ravensbury, who ran so 
many seconds to the Derby winner of 1893 
(Isinglass), won with g st. 4. lb. up. That 
was in 1894. Chaleureux, who had just 
previously won the Cesarewitch, could not 
be caught in 1898 with 8 st. ro lb., while 
six years ago St. Maclou won the race with 
g st. 4 lb. on his back. 
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The PLAY—AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ALL MEN—STUDENTS OF YALE UNIVERSITY PLAY “REVIZOR” IN» NEW YORK 


This play, the most famous of Russian comedies, was given recently by the Yale College Dramatic Club with much success, and rumour has it that it 
is coming to London for presentation. The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. C. R. Hopkins as Ammos, Mr. M. G, Ely as Anna Andreeyan, 
Mr. M. O. Parry as Anton, Mr. A. M. Hartwell as Marya Antonovna, and Mr. T. Achelis as lvan 


‘Daily Mirror” Studios 


MISS ETHEL IRVING SHOWS JUST HOW A WOMAN SHOULD ‘*SWEEDLE"” A MAN 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's new comedy, ‘Dolly Reforming Herself,’ at the Haymarket shows how the hero of the play, Harry (Mr. Robert Loraine), tries 
in vain to prevent his wife, Dolly (Miss Ethel. Irving), from ‘‘sweedling”’ him into paying her big and numerous bills. Extravagant and careless, she runs 
into debt time after time, and then, with alternate tears and smiles and kisses, smooths down his temper and persuades him to pay 
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RHE) PATE Ere 


A WOMARN’S VIEW 


“J have long ceased to build my 
bridge,” the disagreeable man said. 

“Tt is an almost unconscious 
process,’ she answered. 

RIDGE - PLAYING is a 
great vogue, though the 
classic card-player often 
hopes that it may be but 

a passing mood, but Miss Norah 
Keith, following the lead of Miss 
Beatrice Harraden in Ships that 
Pass in the Night is convinced 
that (emotional) bridge-building 
is as permanent a process as 
human nature itself. Thusshehas 
written The Builders, which was 
produced at a Criterion matinée 
the day before Mr. Alfred Sutro’s 
Builder of Bridges was put on at 
the St. James’s, to be followed 
next day by A Bridge Tangle at 
the Court. 


t tesa aheealy § be said that Miss 
Keith has fallen back on a 
story of the usual three (Euclid 
called ita triangle). Indeed, the 
writer of serious plays if he 
traffics in the passion at all has 
scarcely any other alternative, for 
nearly all the other passions: have 
become hopelessly: out of date 
with civilised people. -The man 
and the two women—more rarely the one 
woman and the two men—remain as 
commonplace a combination as_ ever; 
indeed, the greater [freedom which the sex 
that monopolises the definite article 
enjoys may make the situation more fre- 
quent than ever. Miss Norah Keith seems 
to consider it a foregone conclusion, for her 
play proves that we build our brid ges 
unconsciously. The old theology pictured 
Satan as finding work for idle hands to 
do, and per contra praised the busy bee ; 
but what of the busyness which goes on 
unconsciously building a bridge that is 
to lead either nowhere 
or into a land of 
disaster, defying the 
useful rubicons of con- 
vention and common 
sense ? Miss Keith has, 
in fact, presented an- 
other view of the value- 
lessness of free will on 
which Professor Stur- 
gess at the Haymarket 
is so eloquent and 
which Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones must have 
had in his mind as he 
watched The Builders 
from a stall next Sir 
Charles Wyndham and 
Miss Mary Moore. 


“he bridge that 
Adrian White, 
K.C., built was under- 
taken with the best of 
intentions. He — suc- 
cessfully defended Mrs. 
Cray in a fierce divorce 
suit. If it had gone 
against her she would 
have been robbed of 
her little girl, Nini, 
and that would have 
meant the end of all 
things. So she was 
very grateful to 
Adrian, and he became 
immensely interested 
in her. There was 


THE JOINT COMPOSERS OF 


movement of variations, Mr. 


Bowen, J. 


MISS VERA. NEVILLE 


Who is now playing in The Merry Widow and is also understudy to 


Miss Gabrielle Ray 


every excuse forhim. His own wile, Celia, 
was interested in everything except him. 
She thought she was very capable and that 
he was wooden, so she took up suffrage 
and other activities which kept her on the 
rush beyond her home, and she had uot a 
thought for her husband. Again, Adrian 
was immensely interested in children, and 
she who had none disliked them. So in 
her long absences he found restfulness in 
Mrs. Cray’s drawing-room and endless 
absorption in little Miss Cray’s hobby- 
horse and toys, and all went as merry as 
a marriage bell for a time. 


{n their efforts to help British composers and to popularise their works Messrs. Jan and Boris Hambourg 
have hit upon a novel idea—they have selected an old Irish folksong, 
theme for a composition, each part of which is the work of a separate composer. 
wrote the introduction and allegro, Mr. Hamilton Harty a scherzo movement, 

Eric Coates a tempo di minuetto, and Mr. York Bowen the finale. 
work as a whole will be performed at the first of the Hambourg subscription concerts to be given at 
the Bechstein Hall on the 28th of this month. 
left to right, are: Mr. Boris Hambourg and Mr. Jan Hambourg 
D. Davies, Hamilton Harty, and Frank Bridge 


In the accompanying 
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Rita Martin 


**THE LONDONDERRY AIR” 


“The Londonderry Air, 


picture the names, reading from 
(standing), Messrs. Eric Coates, York 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


drian would soon haye been 
in Avernus itself if it had 
not been for his friend, David 
Gilbert. Gilbert could make no 
impression on Adrian, to whom 
he propounded the bridge theory 
before the K.C. came to know 
Mrs. Cray except as her counsel. 
So David turned to Mrs. Cray 
herself. He knew the bridge 
was actually built though Adrian 
had not an idea of the fact. 
“ Now that it is built,” said the 
wise young man to the lady, 
“what are you going to do with 
it?” 


tt 


here are three methods of 
dealing with the bridge. 
You may cross it and end in 
disaster; you may knock it 
down and be destroyed in the 
wreck ; you may destroy it and 
after a period of sorrow start 
afresh. The advice of David 
Gilbert to destroy it is made 
necessary for Mrs. Cray by a 
visit of her rival, Mrs. White, 
andthe discovery in the latter 
of the maternal instinct. 


ae i % 


ut how shall she destroy the bridge? 
At first she thinks of flight, but on 
second consideration she feels that may 
only make Adrian keener than ever on the 
bridge. Soshe falls back on the alternative 
of telling a lie by assuring Adrian that 
she really was guilty in the divorce case. 
The telling of the le is an outrage, of 
course, on ‘all the old precepts, but it is 
certainly very human, and humanity is the 
redeeming quality of The Builders from 
first to last. The play, indeed, is far 
better in aspiration than in achievement. 
It needs the hand of the skilled artisan to 
build it quite plumb, 
but the foundations 
are those of an artist 
not a mere artisan. 


Ip some respects slie 
did not get the 
fullest help from her 
interpreters. For in- 
stance, Miss Maude 
Millett is too charm- 
ing to sweedle one 
into the belief that she 
hates children and is 
a militant Suflragette. 
Miss. Evelyn. D’ Alroy, 
who is now appearing 
in Miss Keith’s one-act 
play at the [mpire, is 
areal acquisition. She 
has the rare gift of 
character, she enunci- 
ates her words with 
beautiful precision, and 
she gives you the vivid 
impression that she 
means to master her 
art, and that reacts on 
her audience. Mr. 
Aubrey Smith is to 
the life as the K.C. 
lover, and Mr. A. FE. 
George as the vaison- 
neuy reminds one more 
than ever of Sir Jolin 
Hare. With a retouch- 
ing The Builders should 
find an evening bill. 


” 


as a 

Mr. Frank Bridge 
Mr. J. D. Davies a 
The 
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THE IKING’S BIRTHDAY HUNT AT GAYTON HALL. 


A PRETTY INCIDENT—A COUPLE OF HOUNDS GREET THEIR MAJESTIES 


Brilliant weather favoured the celebration of the King’s sixty-seventh birthday at Sandringham, when one of the principal events was a meet of foxhounds 

at Gayton Hall, the residence of the Earl of Romney. His Majesty was accompanied, among others, by Queen Alexandra, Queen Maud, the Prince and 

Princess of Wales, and the little Princess Mary. After inspecting the hounds the royal party proceeded to the coverts, where they witnessed operations. 

The principal figures in the group are the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the Prince of Wales, the King, Princess Mary, the Queen of Denmark, and the 
Grand Duke Michael 


THE ROYAL PARTY AT THE MEET OF THE WEST NORFOLK AT GAYTON 


The King was in the best of spirits on his arrival at the meet, laughing heartily and warmly congratulating Lord Romney on the appearance of the 

hunt. Their Majesties were particularly amused at the spectacle of the fox terrier which always accompanies the pack jolting along in his bag on the 

back of the junior whipper-in. The principal figures in the group are Prince Henry, the Princess of Wales, the Prince of Wales (immediately behind the 
Queen), Princess Mary, the King, and the Grand Duke Michael 
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Chestnut 


What's in a Name?. cf 
EE COMER» LEON 2 BER- 
CEAUX was a sportsman and 
e 


had an ambition which was 

to stalk, kill, grallock, and 
decapitate the noble monarch of the glen 
in the land of “the unspeakable Scot.” 
So when his friend, the Earl of Blairgowrie, 
invited him to his ancestral castle in 
“the Hielands” for the express purpose 
of satisfying the count’s bloodthirsty 
proclivities the 
latter embraced 
the opportunity 
with alacrity and 
characteristic en- 
thusiasm. 

se Waevedl ema 
fren,” said the 
earl on his arrival, 
“T canna accom- 
pany ye tae the 
forest on account 
o’ ma puir feet and 
this in-fure-nal 
an’ blitherin’ in- 
fleectign, thé goot; 
but ma_ stalker, 
‘Tonal MaacTonal, 
will tak’ ye roond 
an’ pet ye i the 
wa’ o’a richt gude 
beastie or twa.” 

“Bien, mon 
ami!” . assented 
Léon, raising his 
glass of ’49 port 
with a thoroughly 
satished smile. 
“Tt gif me mooch plaisir to mak ze amitie 
—vat you call ze friendship—viz ze bon- 
homme MacTavish——”’ 

“Na, na, his name’s no MaacTavish, et’s 
MaacTonal whateffer,’ objected the earl. 
“Ye munna mak sic a meestake wi’ a 
Hielander or et may lead tae compleeca- 
tions, ye ken.” 

“Eh bien!” replied the Frenchman 
airily, “il faut que vous m’excusez.” 

Then the dour Donald was uhsered in. 

“Goot evenin’, Tonal,” said his master 
cheerily. ‘Can ye pet ma fren heere on 
tee a guid beastie d’ ye thenk?” : 

“Aye, I can thet ef he can climb the 
hill canny an’ hould straight wi’ his 
weep-on.” 

“Ah, zat ees splendide?”’ interpolated 
the count with exuberant enthusiasm 
and slapping the table emphatically. 
“Oo-ray for MacTavish!” 

The old retainer gave a horrified start 
and turned quickly to the guest, but 
meeting his master’s eye he checked him- 
self and was content to remark with 
dignified sarcasm, “Ma name’s no’ Maac- 
Taavish,’ and turned on his heel. 

A full week had sped by and the 
Laird o’ Blairgowrie had defeated the 
gout and was his cheery, energetic self 
again, but the count lay on the sofa in a 
parlous state. 

“ An’ ye have na even seen a staag?”’ 
the earl was saying, his eyes wide open, 
and his brows lifted with a highly-puzzled 
expression. ‘‘ Ye mean tae tell me ye 
have peen a whol’ week i’ the for-est wi’ 


MaacTonal an’ ye have na’ seen a 
beastie at a’? Losh! I canna under- 
staand et, mon. Why, the for-est o’ 


Ardein es just thick wi’ venison.” 

“ Peut-étre, mon ami, but I,’ave not, see 
“im. Pas un béte, as you call ze noble 
cerf, “I 


go out every morning viz 
MacTavish. (‘MaacTonal,’ corrected his 
host.) I mean MacDonald. He take me 


up ze big ills and down ze steep pressi- 
peeces. He make me valk up to ze neck 
in cold vatter. (Here the poor count 
shuddered visibly at the horrible remini- 
scence.) He mak’ me crawl on my sto- 
mach—vat you call my ‘ Leetle Marie ’— 
over ze rocks and stones and through ze 
bogs ontil my breeches is cut into ribbons 
and my poor knees zay -bleed. I lose 
mes, bottes, parceque zis MacTavish— 
MacDonald—he say zay squeak an’ terrily 


wala 
Neos aca aM, 
ain wy 


‘*Ma name’s no’ MaacTaavish” 


‘all ze deer. Mais, mon ami, zere ees no deer. 


No day ’av I zee ‘im.’ Et maintenant je 
suis presque mort, et il faut que je reviens 
a mon patrie, La Belle Irance.” 

The earl pulled at his long blonde 
beard thoughtfully for some minutes in 
silence ; then he went over to the electric 
bell and touched the button. 

When the valet answered the sum- 
mons he was told to demand the presence 
of the doughty stalker, who anon put in 
an appearance, his rugged countenance 


i 
i \ 


VF ff iil in 


‘Ai've gotten t’owd mon 'eere on trolley boost 
t’ blazes” 
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© Harding Cox. 


set with an expression of dour determina- 
tion. - 

*“*See heere, Tonal,’ began his master 
in a severe tone; “ what’s the meanin’ 0’ 
this?. Ma fren’ the count heere tells me 
ye hae trapsed him a’ awa o’ the heels 
{ra’ end tae end o’ the for-est for a whol’ 
week an’ ne’er a beastie hae ye shown 
him. What’s the meanin’ o’ it, ma 
mannie, whateffer ?”’” 

Donald turned abruptly on his heel, 
strode to the 
portal, and then 
faced the earl and 
his guest with his. 
hand on the door 
knob. He took.a 
long breath, and 
then the answer 
came short, quick, 
decisive, and un- 
compromising :— 

“Ma name’s 
no’ MaacTaa- 
vish.” (Exit with 
dignity.) 
cc tt tr 
Breaking it Gently. 


JAN sad group 

forming a 
circle was 
gathered round © 
the pit’s mouth. 
In--its midst lay 
what but a few 
minutes before 
had been a man,. 
now a_ battered, 
almost unrecognisable, remnant. 

“So theer’s:an end o’ Job Collins, 
laads,’ sighed the ganger. ‘‘It’s nobut 
his own fault sithee; he gotten drook as 
lord and cooms moonkeyin’ around wi" 
caage, conseequently flop ’e drops richt 
down shaft, an’ boomps fat ’ead at bot- 
tom. Ai knew it wud coom oop agin 
Job soom dai, and theer ’e lies, dead as nit,, 
an’ all of a mook loike.” 

There was a murmur of sympathetic 
approval at the close of this rude funeral 
oration. The ganger took a pull at his. 
black clay pipe, blewa cloud of villainous 
smoke in the direction of the poor corpse, 
and continued :— 

“Ah well, laads, ‘In midst o’ loife we 
are nobut in death,’ as book ses’’; then 
after a pause, “’Eere, you, Jim Taylor, 
sweep ’im oop an’ shoove ’im on trolley 
and wheel ’im whoame t’owd laass; but 
sithee break t’ur gently.” 

, “Richt, boss,’ groaned the chosen 

emissary of woe as he rolled up his sleeves 

and with the help of his mates deposited 

the remains of their erstwhile comrade on 

the primitive conveyance. They reve- 

rently covered the poor clay with a grimy 

sack and away went Jim on his lugu- 

brious mission. © Arrived at the door of the 

unsuspecting wile he knocked loudly and , 
called out :— 

“Widder Collins, ar’t whoame ?” 

‘Who art’ callin’? came the cheery 
reply. ‘Ther ain’t na widder heere ; 
there’s nowt but Mrs. Collins, Jim Tayler.” 

“Thour’t liar.” 

“Nay, laad, ahm no liar; how caan 
ye ca’ me widder? ‘T’owd mon’s oop at 
maine.” 

Jim Taylor dropped his cap, brushed 
the sweat from his honest brow, and with 
a portentous sigh blurted out :— 

“Fer a’ thaat, Widder Collins, thou’rt 
liar. Ai’ve gotten t?owd mon ’eere op 
trolley boost t’ blazes.” 


RHE? TALLER 
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° 
2 
Gilding the Rose. 


UBLIC opinion—that final arbiter 
of all things connected with 
amusement—has just forced Sir 
Charles Wyndham to make cer- 

tain alterations in the dénouement of the 
signally clever play, Bellamy the Magni- 
ficent, at the New Theatre. When first 
produced some weeks ago this social 
extravaganza as it is called containeda 
sensational and somewhat ghastly ending 
when Bellamy, his amorous schemes falling 
around him like a pack of 
cards, commits suicide by 
blowing out his brains with 
a revolver. This was con- 
sidered an all too melan- 
choly finish to a comedy 
remarkable for its mordant 
satire and amusing situa- 
tions, ‘and it has conse- 
quently all been alteped, 
ending now. with the ap- 
parently necessary ‘“‘ happy 
tableau” and the possi- 
bility, half hinted, of 
Bellamy’s moral reforma- 
tion in the near future. 
Apart from all this Bellamy 
the Magnificent, in spite of 
the mistake made in -not 
placing the whole piete 
in the powder-and-patch 
period, is one of the cleverest 
plays London has witnessed 
for a long time past; and * 
played as it is by Sir 
Charles Wyndham at his 
finest, Miss Kate Cutler 
absolutely a revelation, Mr. 
Edmund Maurice in the 
vole formerly taken by Mr. 
Robert Loraine, and all 
the other members of an 
exceptionally brilliant com- 
pany, it certainly consti- 
tutes one of “the things to 
see.” 

That is the Question. 


Speculation is rife re- 

garding the probable 
success to be achieved by 
the season of grand opera 
in English to be opened 
early in January at Covent 
Garden. Memories are still 
green of many dismal 
failures which have at- 
tended similar seasons in 
the past, notably the 
German one, which besides 


of creatiny surprises. The Belle of Brittany 
is acase in point. Those who witnessed 
it on its production predicted that it would 
fizzle out gracefully before the end of the 
month, but that their,opinion was wrong 
may be judged by the returns given by the 
box office. The whole piece has been 
considerably brightened up and the ‘‘ loose 
ends” as it were gathered together with 
the result that the great difficulty now is 
to get a seat for love or money as the 
whole house is sold out for weeks to come. 
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piece is “ adapted from the French” by no 
less a person than Mr. Adrian Ross an 
excellent entertainment ought to be in 
store. 


% it te 


A Welcome Return. 
Playgoers will be glad to hear of the 

recovery of Miss Julia Neilson from 
her long and very serious illness and her 
welcome return to the London stage 
early in January, when her husband, Mr. 
Fred Terry, will open at the New Theatre 
with probabiy a revival of 
the perennial Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, with a new produc- 
tion to follow. 

ie i 
The Dead Dramatist. 

“he death of Victorien 

Sardou at the great 
age of nearly ninety is a 
great loss to the French 
and English stage alike. 
Probably few men had a 
more wonderful grasp of 
the theatrically effective 
than he, while not one of 
lus plays—and his output 
was enormous—but con- 
tained the stamp which 
proves the born dramatist 
beyond anything else. Of 


his plays probably Théo- 
dova, La Tosca, Fedora, 
and Diplomacy are the 


more generally known in 
England as they were 
played very successfully 
by Mrs. Bernard Beere 
years ago at the. Hay- 
market, but other examples 
have been shown during 
the many French seasons 
which have taken place in 
London at different times, 
notably Le Sorcére and 
quite recently L’A ffatre des 
Poisons. It is interesting to 
know that M. Sardou con- 
sidered M. Henri Bernstein, 
author of The Thief and 
other successful plays, as 
his legitimate successor in 
the same way as he con- 
sidered Madame Simone 
le Bargy, the heroine of so 
many of M. Bernstein’s 
plays, the Sarah Bernhardt 
of the future. 


th te tt 
Good News for Playgoers. 


being a most unfortunate = Dover Street Studios ‘*” 1 he Afternoon Theatre,” 
financial disaster had an : uae Seti aD eg beat ; to be launched at His 
appallinel tragic. one Who was formerly a well-known member of society in New York. Miss Barbour Taiesty’ GMinaad ] 
aes Hope f tits ib 3 when she decided to adopt the stage as a profession made a big hit by her clever Maret) : Pee Be cE 
yo € members singing and dancing. She decided to come over to London, and will take a part in the patronage io) ae E oe 
of the company were the new musical comedy which is shortly to be produced at the Waldorf bohm Tree, will be likely 


drowned on their way home 
in a shipwreck which took place off the 
coast of Holland. Among the brilliant 
array of artists engaged for the forth- 
coming season music-lovers will gladly 
welcome the names of Miss Edna Thorn- 
ton, Miss Gleeson White, Miss Caroline 
Hatchard, and Mr. Walter Hyde; and 
although the name of Madame Agnes 
Nicholls is conspicuous by its absence 
great things are expected from a new 
Teutonic operatic soprano in the leading 
feminine véles of iN Ww agner operas. 
* ty t 

Another Success. 
S ever judge any man by his clothes”’ 

nor a musical comedy. by its “ first 


night.” Both have an uncomfortable way 


A Forthcoming Production. 
ext week the Waldorf Theatre, for 
various reasons so long without a 
tenant, will be reopened by Mr. Henry R. 
Smith, the American manager, with a new 
musical comedy entitled The Antelope. 
Among the company engaged it will be 
pleasant to welcome back to England 
Mr. Fred Wright, jun., of Gaiety fame, 
after his many theatrical successes in the 
French capital. As leading lady Mr. 
Smith has engaged that beautiful and 
accomplished singer, Miss Kitty Gordon, 
while another member of the company is 
Miss Jose Collins, the clever little daughter 
of “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de- av” Lottie, and 
Mr. Farren Soutar, while seeing that the 
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to prove highly interesting 
to all serious lovers of the drama. Among 
its first productions will be Hauptmann’s 
Hannele, and other plays of a more or less 
literary interest will Tollow. 


A Boon and a Blessing! 
|ti is good news for all the many sufferers 
of the matinée hat and its wearers 
that the Parisian modistes have just 
launched upon an expectant world a new 
and distinctly becoming cap to be worn 
by ladies in the theatre. It is made of 
some costly material, covered with jewels 
and resembling somewhat the close- fitting 
head-gear worn by Mephistopeles in Faust. 
In fact, most women are going to look 
zs devilishly ” pretty in them this winter. 
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ART AND THE CAMERA. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD—A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT STUDY BY BASSANO 
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HE old family letters which Miss 
S. Sophia Beale has brought 
together under the title “ Recol- 
lections of a Spinster Aunt” 
(Heinemann) are full of interesting 
glimpses of mid-nineteenth-century life. 
The writer of the letters was an art 
student in London who poured out her 
experiences and opinions to a cousin in 
the country, and it is in the forties that 
the letters begin their tale of childish 
a ppt: Jeu wonders. 


hh o-day the Pantheon in Oxford Street 

is a business establishment, but 
sixty years ago the Spinster Aunt, then a 
little girl, was able to write to her cousin 
Mary, “ Fanny and Ellen took me to the 
Pantheon to buy wax to make flowers 
its a luvly place and there are 
parots and cockatus, and we went 
one nite to the Sury Gardens to see 
the Sige of Badderjoz all fireworks 
and soljers.” 


V é€ soon reach a mature style 

and historic occasions. On 
March 7, 1863, the Spinster Aunt 
stood within the paved court of the 
National Gallery to see Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark make her 
entry into London: “I never saw 
anything more picturesque than the 
view down Pall Mall. . . She 
is pretty, with fair hair. Her mother 
and two sisters were there also.” 
The Spinster Aunt’s descriptions 
are not always remarkable, but in 
these pages the eye never travels 
far for something of interest. From 
the procession past the National 
Gallery we are switched with a mere 
“by the way” to another topic 
altogether: “By the way, I heard 
to-day from an old lady friend, 
Mrs. Jonson, that it was very im- 
proper to go to a dog show.” 


if ere we have Victorianism neat 
The Spinster Aunt, however 

was in advance of her age. For- 
bidden to go to dog shows, she 
asks: “I wonder why ? and I 
wonder if anything is proper besides 
paying dull visits to old ladies? I 
care little what the world thinks of 
, yet all these suggestions of im- 
proprieties do make one to a certain 
extent uncomfortable; one knows 
not the whys and wherefores—they 
won't tell us, and so one may put 
one’s foot into a conyentional hole 
so to speak unawares, and with the 
most perfect innocence. Perhaps 
there are no whys and no whiere- 


fores |” 

ale he Spins) Aunt saw Queen Victoria 
and the Empress Eugénie at the 

Crystal Palace, and writes to her cousin 

in terms which she did not dream would 

be printed in 1g08 :— 


Of course, our Queen is not the elegant 
woman that the French Empress is. But oh! 
her crinoline. It must have been four yards in 
circumference ; the Queen is much more sensible 
in her costume. The Empress is most elegant 
but probably a vain woman and fond of dress ; 
whether she is more than beautiful we do not 
know ; however, she seems to be very popular 
in Paris, but I wonder how she could marry 
such an unscrupulous adventurer —murderer 
one might say—for the coup d'état was an 
atrocious ‘business. _It was not’ warfare but 
massacre pure—or rather impure—and simple, 


Whose new book, 


1859-70. 


occupy this historic seat. 


and it always seems to me so extraordinary 
that our people, high and low, should have 
whitewashed the Emperor so completely. 
People say he is a good friend to us. But it’s 
only because it pays him to be within the halo 


of British prestige and respectability. Perhaps 
also he wishes to make friends here in case 
he should be obliged some day to come 


over like Louis Philippe, a MreSmith"in acab. 
Who knows? L’Empive cest la paix; but it 
was born in blood. . One would like to know 
what the Queen and Prince really think about 
their dear guests. One can imagine no two 
women more unlike in every way than the 
Empress and the Queen. ‘These are papa’s 


opinions. 
Oz the whole, the Spinster Aunt seems 
to have seen life through eyes more 
modern and a little more ‘cynical than 
those of her period. One would at least 


MR. G. K. CHESTERTON 


It is appropriate that Mr. Chesterton, 


“Orthodoxy” 


expect that Christmas Day in 1865 was 
taken differently from this: “Is Christmas 
joyous? I always wonder, and personally 
I dislike the festive side. Of course, it is 
a joy to the children, but for the grown- 
ups, well . ae 


t will be worth while to keep one’s eye 
on “ Nelson’s Shilling Library.” The 
point is that this series consists of copy- 
right works. Thus I have before me 
Richard Jelleries’s “ Wild Life in a Southern 
County,’ Mr. .Herbert Paul’s “Life of 
Gladstone,” and the late Dean Hole’s 
delightful ‘‘ Memories.” Dean Hole, I see, 
gives alist of the titles which he found 
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“Orthodoxy,” is creating quite a stir in literary 
dovecots, has just been presented by an admirer with an interesting 
old chair, the one in which Dickens sat while editing “ All the Year 
Round,” the magazine whose course he so brilliantly steered from 
who is perhaps the 
ablest and most sympathetic of Dickens’s biographers, should now 
In the above picture he is seen sitting in 
the Dickens chair in his flat at Battersea with the famous sword stick 
lying on the table beside him correcting the proofs of his new book, 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


on Dickens’s dummy books at Gad’s Hill. 
These are sometimes sought for to-day, 
though I imagine that no one now has 
dummy books made. Dean Hole writes: 
“The dear old study remains as it was, 
with the dummy books on the door and on 
part of the walls, bearing the quaint titles 
which Dickens invented for them :— 


Kant’s Eminent Humbugs, 10 vols. 

The Gunpowder Magazine. 

Drowsey’s Recollections of Nothing. 

Lady Godiva, on her Horse. 

Evidences of Christianity. 
Eighth. 

Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing Sleep. 

Strutt’s Wall. 

Malthus’ Nursery Songs. 

Cat’s Lives, in 9 vols. 

History of the Middling Ages. 

Five Minutes in China. 

Swallows, on Emigration. 

History of a Short Chancery Suit, in 
1g vols. 

A. Carpenter’s Bench of Bishops. 

Butcher’s Suetonius. 

Cribb’s edition of Miller 


By King Henry the 


co it % 


sf ove and other Nonsense,” as 


turned out by Mr. Arthur L. 
Humphreys, is a book you may salely 
buy to give away or leave about the 
house or to promote conversation. 
It consists of pithy sentences ancl 
sentiments taken out of books of 
the day by a discriminating reader. 
Nothing more than that, but the 
thing is well done and delightfully 
enshrined. Every kind of utterance 
finds a place. “If you've got to 
trea‘ a woman as if she were a 
man, what the devil’s the use of 
her be. 1g a woman?” asks Mr. W. 
J. Locke. And the Suffragettes have 
not yet answered the question. 


he social hurly-burly is reflected 
in Ada Leverson’s remark, ‘It 
is as impossible nowadays to ask 
everyone one knows as to know 
everyone one asks.” Among other 
gems more or less well cut are these: 
© Nothing that is necessary shocks 
really sensible people”; “People 
get to like a soul, but a satisfactory 
hat makes an impression at first 
sight”; ‘An Englishwoman can 
seldom read a serious book ‘without 
feeling a prig, and as soon as she 
feels a prig she leaves off her 
corsets”; ‘“‘Love letters should 
always be dictated to a secretary.” ; 
“ All good things come to those who 
know how to be disagreeable at the 
right time”; “ One- half of the world 
does not know how the other half 
loves.” 


ite 


he character studies which have lately 
appeared in the columns of ‘ The 
Daily News” attracted so much attention 
among politicians and public of every 
persuasion that a very general desire 
found expression that they would be pub- 
lished in volume form. The sketches, 
forty in all, have now been revised by the 
author, Mr. A. G. Gardiner, and will be 
issued by Mr. Alston Rivers under the 
title of ‘“ Prophets, Priests, and Kings.” 
Unhappily, since they are all written as 
being concerned with the living, the 
number of sketches has been reduced by 
one—that of the late Prime Minister, There 
are forty portraits, many of which will be 
found to be unfamiliar. 
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By George Belcher. 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


ADAM,—Some women are smart, 
some are pretty, a few are clever, 
and others rely on their riches, 
but it seems to me that you 

manage to unite in your own person all 
four of these first-rate qualities; and you 
even have good birth thrown in as an 
extra as you began life as a Forbes of 
Newe and were a member of one of the 
oldest and best-known families in Scot- 
‘land. Then you seem to own the knack 
of keeping yourself before the footlights. 
Year by year you play a new réle and 
come out in a fresh character. When you 
first married you appeared as a smart 
young matron, then came a craze for 
theatricals, alter that you held the stage 
as a hostess of royalty, and now—this 
last summer—you made your curtsey as 
the youngest and prettiest of society 
chaperons. Well, variety has charms, 
and whatever you do seems to make for 
success. 

Marriage came to youasa mere girl, 
and in a way your husband had a remark- 
able record. I am not strong on dates, 
but a good many years ago there came on 
the scene three brothers who were young, 
rich, and American. They had a house 
in Mayfair, a moor in Scotland, horses, 
yachts, and all other social necessities, 
They were called the Brothers James, 
and soon made their way into the inner 
set of smart society. There was a Mr. 
Arthur, a Mr. Frank, and a Mr. William, 
and at least two of these became natu- 
ralised Englishmen. Mr. Arthur James 
married Miss Venetia Cavendish-Bentinck 
and Mr. William—known to his friends 

s “ Willie ”’—was lucky enough to secure 
your charming self as his wife and the 
mistress of his mansions. Sad to say, 
Mr. Frank James was killed by an 
elephant when on a hunting expedition 
in West Africa. Your husband goes in 
much for country life and for enter- 
taining but has never, like Mr. Arthur 
James, become one of our racing celebri- 
ties. 

Now I must say a word as to your 
personal appearance. Tall women seem 
to prevail, and several of the smart set 
are actual six-footers, but you belong to 
the petite lot and are tiny with small 
features, big eyes, dark wavy hair, and a 
bright, alert manner. And this reminds 
me that the little woman is often ex- 
tremely attractive, for though one may 
admire inches, yet who can deny the 
charms of some of our small-sized mon- 
daines. 

At this moment we have no dimi- 
nutive duchess, but Lady Bath looks 
a fairy-like marchioness. Olive Lady 
Cairns and Lady Carnarvon make minute 
countesses, Lady Lurgan’s height and size 
are shown by her nickname “of “ Tiny,” 

Lady Evelyn Guinness has a miniature- 
like syle of beauty, and among other little 
but charming people may be mentioned 
Lady Helmsley and Lady Ingestre, the 
latter of whom somehow reminds one of 
a Greuze portrait. Then Lady Charles 
Beresford goes by the name of “Dot” 
and is certainly one of the smallest of 
our well-known women. 

The fact remains that she who is good- 
looking but tiny can if she will ‘make 
herself as fetching as her more stately 
contemporaries, for there is infinite grace 
in a little creature dressed to emphasise 
her petitesse, but she must have her own 
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formula. Miniver instead of ermine, small 
tips instead of long feathers, Banksia in 
place of La France roses—these are good 
instances of the choice that should be 
shown by a little woman; and she ought 
to avoid huge hats and muffs the size of 
a sofa cushion. But I must not digress 
into a fashion article. 


Alice Hughes 


MRS. WILLIAM JAMES 


Certainly you have learnt to dress the 
part to perfection. At one time you went 
in for the “emotional”? gowns that were 
the production of one well-known dress- 
maker but now seem to have adopted a 
style that may be called super-Parisian— 
Paris modes witha spice of the picturesque. 
Even your jewels are out of the common, 
for you own and often wear a unique 
tiara formed of big pink pearls set in 
diamonds. 

But dress is by no means the most 
salient part of your personality. As I said 
before, you have brains in plenty and are 
one of the few smart women who can 
mimic well, who have genuine wit, and 
who own the rare gilt of epigram. As 
may be guessed you are the gayest of 
talkers and seem to have ever on hand an 
endless store of amusing anecdotes. And 
these qualities, as we shall see later on, 
gained yousome marked proofs of royal 
recognition. 

Then you are a past mistress in the 
art of “make-up” and have gained name 
and fame as one of the best of our 
amateur actresses. As regards your powers 
of make-up I once heard an amusing 
story. You and your husband happened 
to be the guests of the late Baron Hirsch 
at one of his autumn shooting parties in 
Austria. A spirit 0! mischief came upon 
you and you proceeded to dress yourself 
in the get-up of an old peasant woman—a 
fortuneteller;. and you appeared on. the 
lawn, practised the mystic art on your 
host and fellow guests, and so perfect was 
the disguise and so clever the acting that 
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—_Mers. 


William James. 


you completely took in the entire com- 
pany. And you act in charming fashion, 
often for charity, and also at many smart 
entertainments. In fact, you are a leading 
light in the ranks of our amateur actresses, 
which now include such bright stars as 
Lady Alington, Lady Susan Yorke, and 
Miss Muriel Wilson. You seem seldom to 
appear on the stage in London, but at 
West Dean Park theatricals are one of the 
most favourite forms of amusement. 

And this leads up to the subject of 
your proud position as one of the most 
noted hostesses of Goodwood race week, 
for we all know that your party runs an 
easy second in smartness and success to 
the royal gathering of Goodwood House, 
and your luncheon tent in the grove 
decked with flowers and shaded by a 
striped awning is always an object of 
interest and attention. 

Then in London you are a queen in 
the smart set and give many dinners and 
dances at your house in Bryanston Square. 
But your trump card—if one may say so— 
is the warm friendship felt for you by her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra. This royal 
lady makes no secret of her liking for your 
cheerful society and has been heard to, say 
that she considers you a most clever and 
charming {conversationalist, and she has 
proved her friendship ina marked manner. 
Court custom decrees that a queen-consort 
should never sleep under the roof of 
commoner, but our Queen’ has waived 
etiquette and once stayed for some days 
at West Dean Park as your honoured 
guest. 

But after all, you are more than a mere 
smart woman and society butterfly. You 
are the best of wives and mothers and a 
kind friend to servants and dependents. 
You have three pretty daughters, and the 
eldest of these, Miss Millicent James, 
was one of last season’s débutantes ; a 
younger girl, the golden - haired Miss 
Audrey James, recently acted as one of 
Lady Villiers’s child bridesmaids. But the 
chief joy and pride of your life is the infant 
son and heir which arrived after about 
eighteen years of married life. 

By the way, there are several instances 
of these belated boy babies in our world 
of society. For instance, little Lord Car- 
marthen, only son of the Duke ‘and 
Duchess of Leeds; Lord Wendover, only 
son of Lord and Lady Carrington; the 
only child, a boy, born to Lord and Lady 
Lurgan; and the only son of Lady 
Chelsea and the late Lord Chelsea. And 
this is not to mention such august in- 
stances as those of the sons born to the 
Queen of Italy and the Empress of 
Russia. 

Well, taking you all in all, it must be 
admitted that your luck has been mar- 
vellous and that you deserve it as you 
have a most charming personality. Most 
of us have been at West Dean Park and 
know that it is a fine house splendidly 
decorated and furnished with a _ well- 
wooded park and pretty gardens, in which 
latter there is a famous arboretum, and 
the whole place is practically in touch 
with Goodwood Racecourse; no country 
home could be more attractive. Even your 
own family help towards your success. 
Your brother is the present Sir Charles 
Forbes of Newe and your sisters are 
Lady St. Oswald and Mrs. Blundell Leigh. 
—I am, madam, your sincere admirer, 
Canpipa. 
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Lallie Charles Lallie Charles 
MRS. R. BROOKE MISS RIDGELY CARTER 
The sister of Mrs. Waldorf Astor and Mrs. Dana Gibson, and one of her } Daughter of Mr. Ridgely Carter of the American Embassy in 
-brother-in-law’s famous models | London 


Lafayette Rua Mariin 


MRS. HUBERT CRICHTON AND CHILD MISS CECIL HENEAGE 


The wife of Captain Hubert Crichton and sister-in-law of Lady Milbank ‘Daughter of Admiral Sir Algernon Heneage, G.C.B., and Lady Heneage 
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JOHN BULL’S NATIONAL ANTHEM 
By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


ANY of those who saw the Lord 
Mayor's Show last week may 
have noticed the banner on 
which was displayed the air or 

tune of the National Anthem with the 
name, “John Bull,’ boldly inscribed 
beneath. Some may have thought that 
this was merely a suggestion that the 
nation as typified by John Bull joined in 
the aspiration contained in the words, 
“God Save the King,” but this was not 
the case. Master John Bull, “ Doctor of 
Musique,” was a real man and an impor- 
tant man in the days of James I. He 
was one of the organists of his Majesty’s 
Chapel Royal, was free of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, and was a great 
favourite in the City. Moreover, he com- 
posed the air of the National Anthem— 
that fact I am prepared to maintain 
against all comers, though I know well 
that furious controversy has raged round 
the subject and some have maintained 
that it was the work of Henry Carey, who 
composed “Sally in our Alley,” and others 
have attributed it to his father. 


? 


Earlier Anthems. 


he National Anthem as known to us 

was produced soon after the escape 
of James I. from the Gunpowder Plot, but 
there were earlier loyal ditties not without 
interest and merit. Here is a specimen, 
the earliest I have come across, in which 
King Henry VII. and his good queen, 
Elizabeth, are prayed for right loyally :— 
God save King Henry wherever he be, 
And for Queen Elizabeth now pray wee 

And all her noble progeny, 

Her noble pro-gen-ee. 
God save the Church of Christ from any follie, 
And for Queen Elizabeth now pray wee 

And all her noble progeny. 


There is the right ring about that; it 
shows loyalty to the monarch and to 
family life. I can imagine our sturdy 
ancestors letting fly in great style when 
with chests expanded they trolled forth 
that resounding line :— 


Her noble pro-gen-ee. 


The City and Music. 
t was at a civic festivity in Merchant 
Taylors’ hall that our National 
Anthem is generally supposed to have been 
first heard. This was an appropriate 
place, for the City has done much for 
music, and on the occasion in question 
King James I. and his friends seem to 
have had a remarkably good time. We 
are told that :— 

At the upper end of the hall there was set a 
chair of estate, where his Majesty sat and viewed 
the hall; and a very proper childe well spoken, 
being clothed like an angel of gladness, with a 
taper of frankincense burning in his hand, 
delivered a short speech containing xvili 
verses, devised by Mr. Ben Johnson, which 
pleased his Majesty marvellously well. 


The name of the poet is spelt as I have 
written it, and it is so spelt in West- 
minster Abbey, a fact I mentioned a week 
or two ago. 


A Jolly Good Time. 

The presence of the Monarch does not 
seem to have restrained the festive 

company from letting themselves go. 

Indeed, the proceedings were somewhat 

rowdy as well as musical, for the careful 

chronicler has put it on:record-that :— 


In either of the galleries: made for. music: 


were seven singular choice musicians playing 


on their lutes, and in a shippe which did hang 
aloft three rare men, being apparelled in 
watchet silk like seamen, who sang to his 
Majesty sonnetts and loude musique, wherein 
it is to be remembered that the multitude and 
noyse was so great that the lutes nor songs 
could hardly be heard or understood. 


That is what they were doing in the City 
on July 16, 1607, evidently having the 
time of their lives. 
A Pretty Picture. 
It is pleasant to dwell upon the scene for 
a moment. Picture the gentlemen 
with the lutes blowing away for all they 
were worth and the three rare men giving 
tongue as hard as they could, scowling 
down on the noisy multitude meantime, 
who were filling the hall with the din of 
talk and laughter. And when the King 
dined it seems that :— 

John Bull, Doctor of Musique, and free of 
the Merchant Taylors, being in a citizen’s gown, 
cappe, and hood, plaied most excellent melody 
upon a small pair of organs placed there for 
that purpose onely, concerning the bountie of 
this feast, and plentie of all things. 


I like to think of honest John Bull putting 


THE MOST ZIGZAG ROAD IN THE WORLD 


The above photograph shows one of the most remark- 

able roads in the Yosemite Valley, for the zigzag is 

such that tourists frequently feel giddy and bewildered 

before they reach the summit. The Yosemite Valley, 

which is perhaps the greatest sight in the United 

States of America, is so named from the Indian word 
signifying “ great grizzly bear” 


his back into it and getting all he could 
out of those organs; and when the King 
was about to leave the three rare men in 
the “‘shippe”’ sang a song of farewell and 
so delighted his Majesty that he encored it 
three times over. The “bountie of the 
feast” and the “plentie of all things” 
evidently had the desired effect. 
Topical Verses. 
t was in such surroundings—on the first 
occasion of the King dining in public 
after his escape from the Gunpowder Plot— 
that the National Anthem was heard. In 
later years verses alluding to special events 
have now and then been interpolated. 
Here, for instance, is a stanza which my 
Scottish friends may regard with mingled 
feelings :— 
Lord, grant that Marshal Wade 
May by Thy mighty aid 
Victory bring ; 
May he sedition hush 
And like a torrent rush 
Rebellious Scots to crush. 
God save the King ! 
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We need not trouble ourselves about old 
Wade nor inquire as to what luck he had 
on the expedition alluded to by the fervent 
poet. It is not well to rake up old 
grievances. 


A Jacobite Allusion. 


“The believers in the sacrosanctity of the 
Pretender, who died at Rome in 

1765, aged seventy-eight, managed to 

dodge in this stanza of their own :— 


God bless the Prince of Wales, 
The true-born Prince of Wales, 
Sent us by Thee. 
Grant us one favour more 
The King for to restore 
As Thou hast done before 
The familie. 
Amen. 


i i i 


Something to be Desired. 
“The supplication contained in these lines, 
which were engraved appropriately 

enough on wine glasses, was not granted, 
as Providence did not see fit “for to 
restore the familie.” But the believers in 
the Stuarts had their chance in earlier 
years when Charles II. was restored, and 
they indulged in a royal anthem of their 
own to this effect :-— 

God preserve his Majesty 

And for ever send him victory 

And confound all his enemies. 

Take off your hock, sir. 
Amen. 

The sentiment may haye been praise- 
worthy, but the versification leaves some- 
thing to be desired, nor do I shrink from 
confessing that the meaning is obscure. I 
can only assume that the word, “hock,” 
here means “hat,” but that is merely a 
guess on my part. 


A Royal Occasion. 
e have seen how James I. was received 
in the City—with music, feasting, 
the National Anthem, and “ plentie of all 
things.” When he was in Edinburgh, his 
native capital, where he was hailed as 
James VI., the people also did the thing 
well, nor did they forget the anthem, so 
far as its refrain at any rate was con- 
cerned, for Scott relates that when 
James VI. was received in Edinburgh, 
“Bacchus sat on a gilded hogshead at the 
market cross distributing wine in large 
bumpers, all the while the trumpets 
sounded and the people crying ‘God Save 
the King!’’ Who can doubt that the 
loyal crowd took an absorbing interest in 
the proceedings? 


iit ue ae 


John Bull is the Man. 
think no one who has looked into the 
history of this famous anthem can 
doubt that the tune, so admirably suited 
for being sung by a crowd, was the work 
of John Bull. Indeed, there is an entry 
in the records of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company showing that “Mr. Dr. Bull,” 
as he is quaintly called, was admitted to 
the freedom of that society gratis because 
the company wished to show their favour 
to him “for his paynes when the King 
and Prince dined at their hall and his 
love and kindness in bestowing the music 
which was performed.” ‘Thus the pro- 
moters of this year’s’ pageant did well to 
emblazon the name of John Bull on cne 

of their brave banners, 
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PERCYS LITTLE LUNCH. By Will Owen. 


She (returning from Suffragetting): Did you get yourself some lunch, Percy? 
He: Yes, dear. Found some onions in the kitchen 
She: Percy, you’ve eaten my bulbs! 
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“LARRY,” THE CLEVEREST OF “CROOKS” 


By 


°“°Screwsman.” 


At a time when the Parisian apache and his ways have been brought more closely to notice by reason of the diverting apache dances now to be seen at 
two variety houses, this article on his London prototype is of topical interest and gives some sidelights into the manners of the London hooligan and his ways 


E was well liked and admired by 
all the “ boys,” not to mention 
the ‘“palones” (girls), was 
“Larry.” Clever, dashing, and 

daring, he was always welcomed by the 
‘good people” (clever gangs). At ‘‘ britch- 
ing” (pocket-picking) he was par excellence, 
and not infrequently he would work a 
“scuff” (crowd) single - handed without 
being covered in any way and leave with 
half-a-dozen “kettles” (watches), “red 
lots’ (gold chains), and “ storks”’ (tie pins). 

At fleecing a “‘can” (mug), too, he 
was one of the cleverest of the “ boys.” 
He looked an aristocrat to the finger-tips 
wlien dressed for the part, and the way in 
which he separated fools and their money 
by confidence dodges was a treat to 
watch. 

With women, too, he was equally 
successful. He had such an ingratiating 
way with him that he could relieve a girl 
of her trinkets and savings after a few 
days’ acquaintance and get no end of 
credit from boarding - housekeepers and 
lady hotel proprietors when working 
seaside confidence tricks. 

No man was quicker at 
seizing an opportunity than 
“Larry.” I will give you an 
illustration. One night he was 
walking down Regent Street 
with two of the “ boys” when 
a well-dressed woman was 
noticed to fall down ina fit. 
A crowd gathered round, and 
while the other two “ boys” 
decided to try a bit of “ britch- 
ing” “‘ Larry”’ pushed his way 
through the crowd saying, 
“ Will you let me pass, please ? 
Iam a doctor.” 

OF course, the crowd made 
way for him, and he knelt by 
the side of the woman. He 
undid the collar of her dress 
to give her a little air and 
pocketed her brooch, pulled 
her gloves off to rub her 
hands and collared her three 
rings. Just then a policeman 
came up. “Larry” at once 
made way for him, gave him 
his card—bearing, of course, 
a fictitious name and address—and advised 
the policeman to get the woman to the 
hospital.» The woman’s jewellery fetched 
over £20, and with the “kettles” the 
other boys got out of the crowd each man 
had a very nice ‘‘corner”’ (share). 

I believe “ Larry” was the originator 
of this dodge and a good many others 


too, particularly in connection with 
“screwing” (burglary) jobs. He knew 


more about “peters” (safes) than most 
men and invented some good tools, one 
speciality of his being a kind of clamp 
fitted with curved saws of the finest-tem- 
pered steel which by means of a screw 
could be made to cut through a round- 
cornered “ peter’? when it was impossible 
to get a start with a drill on account of 
the rounded surface. 

And then “ Larry” always looked after 
a “chiner” (pal) and often “ put up” the 
lion’s share when there was a “whip 
round”’ for one down on his luck. Several 
times he kept a ‘‘chiner’s’’ missus and the 
kids while her “boy” was inside (in 
prison). In a word, “ Larry” was one of 
the best, and when at last he “ fell’’ (got 


size and population. 


caught) all the boys wanted to do a bit 
for him. 

Very generous were the contributions 
when the hat went round for a good soli- 
citor. But “Larry” caught it hot. The 
police wanted him for one or two other 
things besides the “screwing” job at 
which he had been caught, and Sir Ralph 
Littler, before whom he was _ brought, 
decided that it was a case for stern mea- 
sures. “Larry” got “eighteen months’ 
hard.” 

That was in 1g06, and when “ Larry 
came out a few months ago it was decided 
to hold a smoking concert for his benefit. 
This was the usual course with the boys 
when a pal came out and found himself 
“hard up.” In ‘“ Larry’s” case, however, 
it was felt that something out of the ordi- 
nary ought to be done for him. The con- 
sequence was that the night of the smoking 
concert, which was held at an Islington 
“pub” kept by ‘‘ Tight Harry,” one of 
the best-known ‘cutters’? (buyers), saw 
something like forty of the “boys” and 
girls turn up. The “cutter”? was fairly 


” 


OAKDALE BEFORE IT WAS REMOVED 


Mountain View and Oakdale, two “‘ cities"’ of Oklahoma, U.S.A., were keen rivals in 

But the inhabitants of Mountain View were wealthier than their 

neighbours, and in order to checkmate .the rival “‘city’’ bought it up lock, stock, 
and barrel, and transferred it bodily to its own neighbourhood 


popular with the “boys.” He paid a 
good price for the stuff they brought 
him; but he allowed no credit, and it 
riles the “ boys” when they are asked to 
put their money down before getting a 
drink, That was the cause of the row. 
But I am anticipating. 

¥or a couple of hours they all enjoyed 
themselves. 

Several of the “ boys” had pulled off 
big jobs. Money was plentiful, so was 
the drink, while the songs and music were 
exactly to our liking. We had all the 
latest “ comics,” and ‘‘ Larry”’ got a very 
warm reception when he obliged with 
Lauder’s “She’s Ma Daisy” and Cheva- 
lier’s “‘My Old Dutch.” Some of the 
girls as a matter of fact insisted on 
kissing “Larry.” Their ‘“‘ boys” didn’t 
like that, and there was almost a row, 
but “Larry’’ managed to calm them 
down. And then we cleared a space 
in the room for a couple of the girls 
to do a step dance. They had been 
on the stage but most of their dancing 
had been learned around barrel organs. 
However, they always give a good show, 
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and when they finished up with a good 
old cellar flap the “ boys” showed their 
appreciation in. proper form and insisted 
on more. 

But the girls wanted to rest a bit, 
and that was just where the row started. 
The drink and money were getting 
a bit scarce by this time. Just as 
we had decided, however, to ask ‘‘ Tight 
Harry” to trust us with a dozen bottles 
of whisky three of the big South London 
“crooks” who: had worked with “ Larry ” 
and who had come round to do him a 
good turn entered the room. Seeing 
how matters stood they immediately 
asked one of us to go down to the 
eovernor and ask him to send up a couple 
of dozen bottles of whisky. 

One of the “boys” went down and 
asked for the whisky, but “ Tight Harry” 
said perhaps they wouldn’t mind if he 
asked for the money first, not knowing 
that the three crooks intended to pay him 
then. The ‘“ boy” who had gone down 
told the governor that he had better give 
us that message himself. He thereupon 
sent up a barman,a big fellow 
out of the army, to ask for the 
money. The barman camie up 
and had only said a few words, 
just enough to let us know 
what the trouble was, when 
the three crooks caught hold 
of him and threw him down 
the “dancers” (stairs). And 
they were so mad _ because 
“Vight Harry’ had doubted 
whether they would pay him 
for the whisky that they went 
down into the bar, threw the 
governor on the other side of 
the counter, and started 
smashing eyerything in the 
place. They broke all the 
glass in the bar, opened the 
“jack and jill” (till) and 
scattered the money all over 
the place, helping themselves, 
of course, at the same time, 
and handed cigars round. 

The concert ended in a 
regular riot and six of the 
boys got “ nicked”’ (arrested). 


The next morning ‘ Tight 
Harry” had a straight tip that if he 


appeared against any of the “‘boys” he 
would not reach home quite alive. He 
saw the wisdom of staying away from the 
court. He pleaded illness and sent a 
solicitor to say it was his own fault as he 
had insulted some of the men. 

It was an unfortunate ending to what 
seemed likely to be a good evening; 
“Larry,” however, came out of it all right. 
The money which had been collected at 
the concert and the proceeds from the sale 
of the tickets set him up in clothes and he 
was soon working with one of the gangs 
again. But “Larry” was too daring. 
He had a grudge against Sir Ralph 
Littler. Besides, Sir Ralph’s assertion 
that before he had done with the “boys” 
he would make his manor (district) so 
safe from burglary that people would be 
able to hang their watches on the garden 
gates at night and havesilver knockers on 
the doors and be sure of finding them 
there each morning rankled in “ Larry’s” 
mind. He decided to try to pull off a big 
job at Hampstead but was caught and is 
now doing three years. 
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A. CONSULTATION. By Dudley Tennant. 


Dyspeptic Old Lady: What ought | to take for an acid rising ? 
Chemist (involuntarily): An acid drop 
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in a crowded Swiss hotel. Major 

Wotherston, fresh from India and 

years of foreign service, had just 
arrived and was being persuaded by a 
pretty niece to attend the ice carnival that 
evening. 

“You simply must come. All you have 
to do is to buy a mask; you needn’t even 
bother about a fancy dress.” 

“Oh, I’m too old.” 

“Too old! nonsense! LDesides, every- 
body’s going. Why even that hideous 
Miss King with a harelip is sure to be 
there, and’ she’s about the limit,” laughed 
the girl. 

“Thanks for classing me with the 
limit, but Pll go if only to keep 3 you quiet 
—-and who’s Miss King anyway ! a 

“Oh, an old frump who talks to nobody 
and looks melancholy.” 

‘“Ah, then it couldn’t be the same,” 
remarked the major to himself. 

The lady in question was sitting in her 
bedroom on the fourth floor with a mirror 
in her hand. She was neither so old nor 
so frumpish as she appeared to highly 
critical eighteen, but the face she was 
looking at in the mirror was almost 
grotesque. 

Ten years ago she had been beautiful 
and had carried all before her. Now 
naught remained of that beauty but the 
eyes. They were lovely still, dark blue 
and expressive. Ten years ago Hermione 
King had fallen face foremost from a dog- 
cart; her face had hit a sharp stone, and 
the curious scar from nose to chin which 
appeared to cleave both upper and lower 
lip in two made her well-nigh hideous. 

She had been on the point of being 
engaged to a promising soldier when 
Fate dealt her this crushing blow. She 
determined he should never see her again. 

Had it not been for a frontier war and 
a histy call to active service she might not 
have been able to carry out her plan for 
the soldier was much in love; but things 
were made easy, and she was able to tale 
herself out of his life completely. 

‘““ And he’s arrived here of all places,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘] might have known 
I was bound to come across him one day. 
He shall not see me though. He loved me 
then, but who could love this?’ and she 
struck the image of her face in the glass 
with the back of her hand. 

“And yet the eyes are always the same. 
Who was the Frenchwoman who said, 
‘Give mea good pair of eyes and I'll do 
the rest’? I “believe I could ‘do the rest,’ 
too.” 

She sat thinking a minute. 

“T will, I will, and it shall be to-night 
at the ice carnival. He shall see me and 
—yes—he shall love me again just for an 
hour. I'll forget these grim years—throw 
them off and be young again and enjoy. 
I'll have just one hour back of my lost 
youth and beauty. And afterwards ? Well 
what matter?” 

“Ah! it’s good to live again,” and she 
laughed to herself as she went about her 
room, pulling drawers hastily out, searching 
for the articles she required for the fancy 
dress which was to conceal all that was 


[ was the height of the winter season 


‘crowd,” 


HER HOUR OF TRIUMPH 


By Alice Packard. 


repulsive and only show what could charm 
and delight. 


A cloudless sky illuminated with a 
thousand stars, snow peaks towering on all 
sides, made a romantic setting for the 
brilliantly-lighted rink, and the exhilara- 
tion had apparently entered into the souls 
of the revellers. For once even the English 
had thrown off their habitual reserve. 

The veiled Turkish lady was undoubt- 
edly the success of the evening. ‘“ Who is 
she?” everyone was asking; “isshe French 
or English? She talks French like a 
Parisian, but she skates like an English- 
woman, and she calls herself the favourite 
wife of the Sultan of Turkey !”’ 

“And her eyes! Mon Dieu! but her 
eyes are upsetting,’ said a Frenchman, 
“and she knows how to use them.” 

“Did you ever know a girl with eyes 
just like yours named Hermione King?” 
said Major Wotherston, who had skated 
boldly up to the mysterious veiled lady. 

“Ah, monsieur,” she replied laughing 
and speaking in French, “I don’t under- 
stand one word. In French, please.” 

“Oh-—-er—esker, -esker, but I can’t 
speak French. Dash it all! I know youare 
English, and do speak to me in your 
natural voice.” 

- “Ah, monsieur, you are charming, and 
so handsome I know under that mask, 
mais, quel dommage que je ne yous 
comprends pas!” 

She looked at him for one moment, and 
merriment and fun were uppermost in the 
starlike dark blue eyes, and then she swept 
them with long lashes. 

He looked long at hier. 

“Tt is Hermione! There’s only one 
pair of eyes like that in all the world. 
The game's up, Hermione; speak tome and 
tell me where you've been all these years 
and why you disappeared out of my life.” 

“Why ? because I chose; don’t ask a 
woman her reasons for you're sure not to 
hear the right ones.” 

She was speaking in her natural voice. 

“And now that I’ve found you, am I to 
lose you again ?”’ he asked. 

“Perhaps, who knows ? 
how glad you are to find me.” 

“Glad! Hermione, just the sight of 
those eyes sets me on fireagain. You knew 
I loved you before, I love you more than 
ever to-day. But come away out of this 
and he led her to a little deserted 
kiosk by the side of the rink. 

The fun was growing fast and furious. 
Brightly-dressed figures were darting to 
and. fro—girls were laughingly, and quite 
half- heartedly, fleeing from. their masked 
pursuers, and a note of wild abandon was 
creeping in. The band was playing faster 
and louder, and under cover of the noise 
and laughter Major Wotherston was speak- 
ing to Hermione in the little kiosk. 

““Ah, my darling ! say.you love me and 
let me kiss those eyes.” 

He leant forward, and as he kissed her 
he put out his hand to draw aside the 
yashmak which covered nose and mouth. 

“ Let me see your face again.” 

“No, Fred, no—wait,” she said, hold- 
ing down the yashmak with all her 


It depends 
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strength. ‘Tell me, could you love me 
whatever I was like, even if | were ugly— 
hateful to look at?” 

“What do you mean? You could 
never be that, you would always be beau- 
tiful, Hermione; years could make no 
difference.” 

There are men and men. Some, just 
a few, would have loved her in spite of 
all. Major Wotherston was not of those 
and she knew it. 

Meanwhile he had his hand on the 
yashmak once more. “Just one kiss on 
those sweet lips, Hermione, that 1 may 
know you really are mine.” 

“No,” she almost panted, “wait till 
to-morrow, and then—perhaps——’’ She 
was trying to escape out of the kiosk. 
But he held her close in his arms while 
she struggled to free herself. 

“Then you don’t care for me after all,” 
he said. “ You let me kiss you and I 
made sure zs 

“T’ve cared for you for ten years,” she 
almost sobbed, interrupting him, “but let 
me go now.” 

“T can’t now you've said that.” 

She struggled. “Oh! Fred, please,” 
she implored. 

“Tell me when I’m to see you again 
and then you shall be free.” 

“To-morrow, eleven o'clock, here.” 

He released her reluctantly and she 
glided away, quickly lost to sight in the 
motley throng. 


A quarter of an hour later Hermione 
was hastily packing her trunks. 

“T shall be gone long before he is up,” 
she said to herself, “and I’ve had my 
hour. I’ve known again what it is to be 
a success—sought after—loved. I've felt 
his arms round me and his kiss on my 
eyes. But is one golden hour worth the 
heartache that I think I shall have all my 
life? Oh for strength to go back to the 
old sad life and to bear it as I did before 
to-night!” 


Major Wotherston met his pretty niece 
at breakfast the next morning. 

“Whatdo you think?” shesaid. “I’ve 
discovered who the Sultan’s wile really 
was—Miss King—that dreadful-looking 
person I told you of. She left at eight 
o’clock. I saw her trunks being taken 
downstairs, and then as I passed her open 
door just now on my way down I saw the 
yashmak lying on the floor. I knew it 
by the curious border of sequins. What's 
the matter, Uncle I'red ?” 

“What was she like?’? he asked in a 
voice strangely unlike his own. 

“Oh, positively awful, almost laugh- 
able, and I hear it was all the result of 
an accident, poor thing. But fancy her 
carrying everything before her last night 
and making all the men just mad to find 
out who she was, because they thought 
she must be a beauty and because she 
was more amusing and fascinating than 
anyone there.” 


Hermione disappeared for the second 
time out of Major Wotherston’s life. 

He never found her, and for the best 
of reasons—he never sought her. 
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MAN OVERBOARD! By J. MacWilson. 


The Captain (as he throws out spare tyre): I’ve often wondered what these motors carried lifebuoys for but they seem to be 
useful after all. Grab hold of it, mate, and we'll have you aboard in two shakes 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN I HAVE PAINTED 


An Imterview with Mr. C. Goldsborough Anderson. 


T is always interesting to compare the early pictures of an 
artist before he acquired fame and reputation with his 
subsequent productions and to trace the effect which 
various influences he may have come under has had on 


his work; usually the effect of such 
influences, especially in the case of a 
portrait-painter, are very marked, but 
Mr. Anderson's pictures are an excep- 
tion to this general rule. In his studio 
at Durham Place in Chelsea I saw 
many examples of his earliest efforts, 
and beyond the fact that his later 
pictures are stronger and executed 
perhaps with greater freedom there 
is no great difference between them 
and the earliest work of the painter, 
proving. thatg.he is an artist of 
great original ability and strength 
of character. “Of course, he has had 
like most other .successful artists a 
hard fight to achieve recognition of 
his abilities. 

His first portrait was exhibited 
at the Academy, and_ though this 
certainly brought him an immediate 
success it was of a limited character, 
and he still had years of uphill work 
before he attained an assured position 
in the foremost ranks of English 
portrait-painters. - 

““When success did come,” said 
Mr. Anderson, “it came all at once, 
and personally I am inclined to think 
that a long apprenticeship is a good 
if not always a pleasant experience 
for an artist.” 

Many of Mr. Anderson’s most 
successful portraits have been hung 
in the Academy, New Gallery, and 
the Salon, among which may be 
mentioned oA 
Maid of Kent,” 
Mrs. Courtenay 
Bell, sister of the 
president of the 
Academy, = Car- 
dinal Vaughan, 
Countess Lutzow, 
and “My Wife,” 
whilst his list of 
sitters includes a 
larger number of 
beauties than 
almost any other 
living painter. 

“Like many 
other artists,” said 
Mr. Anderson, “I 
have painted a 
great many por- 
traits in country 
houses for people 
who have not 
much time during 
the London season 
to give me sittings 
or who do not re- 
main yery long in 
London. I like 
this sort of work 
immensely, and 
have most pleas- 
ing recollections 
of many beautiful 
English homes I 
have visited.” 

One distinct 
characteristic of 
Mr. Anderson not 
shared with many 
artists is the 
rapidity of his 
work. ‘I once,” 
said the painter, 


MRS. 


THE HON. MRS. ROBERT LINDSAY AND HER DAUGHTER 


From the painting by Mr. C. Goldsborough Anderson 


KENNARD 
From the painting by Mr. C. Goldsborough Anderson 
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“did a portrait in a single sitting of an hour and a-half, but 
as a rule | like four to six sittings for a full-length portrait. 

“T think, by the way, that it is rather absurd for an artist 
to rigorously insist on painting a picture in his own way; it 


seems to me that the person who is 
going to pay for the picture should 
have something to say in the matter, 
and if a sitter wishes to be presented 
in a certain way it is the duty of the 
artist to pay attention to his or her 
wishes though it may not be exactly 
in accordance with the painter’s ideas 
on the subject. I mean, for example, 
that ifa woman thinks she will look 
at her best standing in a certain pose 
the artist should paint her in that 
pose unless he sees that she obvidusly 
would look better in another. The 
whole duty of a portrait-painter does 
not consist in painting a picture to 
please himself; it lies also I believe in 
pleasing his sitter to the best of his 
ability.” 

Mr. Anderson has painted a 
pumber of children, and his child 
portraits have attained a considerable 
success. 

‘““T have never,’ said Mr. Anderson, 
“experienced any difficulty in keeping 
a child quiet. I do not pet them up 
nor give them sweets or playthings ; 
I simply ask them to sit down and 
keep as quiet as possible, and I have 
generally found that if you make a 
plain appeal of this sort to a child 
he or she is more likely to do as you 
ask than if you try coaxing.” 

On one occasion a little sitter 
when asked by Mr. Anderson to 
remain quiet observed, ‘“‘ How long 
do you expect me 
to sit still?” 

“Oh,” replied 
the painter, ‘‘ for 
an hour at any 
rate.” 

“And — what 
will you do af jf 
don’t?’’ queried 
the child. 

“Well,” .an- 
swered Mr. Ander- 
son, “if you don’t 
I cannot paint 
your picture—that 
asain ove 

‘hie we cilvilid 
stared hard at 
Mr. Anderson. He 
was not appa- 
rently accustomed 
to be addressed 
in this plain 
matter-of-fact way 
and it evidently 
impressed him ; at 
any rate, he sat 
down on _ the 
throne and_ re- 
mained quite still 


for the allotted 
period. 

Mr. Anderson 
has, of course, 


painted a number 
of distinguished 
men; many of 
these, including 
his portraits of the 
late Lord Salis- 
bury and Cardinal 
Manning, were 
presentations from 
public bodies, 
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